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successful act for the prevention of actual industrial war- 
fare which has yet been devised. It is the distinction of 
this Act that it prescribes no arbitration whatever, and 
that the outcome of each investigation is nothing but an 
opinion expressed by a special tribunal of three men after 
a searching inquiry, the results of which are published in 
the most thorough manner. The Act provides for a 
complete revelation of the causes and objects of the dis- 
pute, but stops there. Either party to a dispute may 
procure the appointment of a special tribunal, just as a 
plaintiff may draw a defendant into court ; but, unlike a 
court, the tribunals under this Canadian Act have no 
authority to impose a decision of the case on either party 
to the strife. The Act puts off actual warfare till after 
an inquiry, and so makes impossible a sudden blow with- 
out notice. This Act has now been in successful opera- 
tion for nearly four years. As means of preventing 
industrial warfare, it far surpasses every arbitration 
scheme which has ever been tried. 

Arbitration, then, is seldom resorted to in private con- 
troversies ; and the experience of the industrial nations 
during the past fifty years with the serious combats 
between labor and capital tends to the conclusion that 
arbitration is not a real preventive of industrial warfare, 
but only a last resource for stopping a battle engaged. 

It is a fair inference from these considerations that a 
permanent court for the judicial settlement of interna- 
tional disputes would afford better guarantees for peace 
than any temporary arbitral tribunals. 



Latin -American Trade Relations. 

The Pacific Influence of Commerce. 

BY HON. PHILANDER C. KNOX, SECRETARY OF STATE. 

Address made at the opening of the Pan-American Commercial 
Congress at Washington, D. C, February IS, 1911. 

Gentlemen of the Pan-American Congress : You 
have met at an important stage in the evolution of the 
industrial and commercial relations of the republics of 
the Western Hemisphere. The significance of this con- 
gress can hardly be overestimated. It meets for the 
discussion of practical subjects, for the dissemination of 
information, for the interchange of ideas in regard to the 
exchange of trade. 

It is fitting that the Pan-American Conferences which 
are now held at regular intervals should be followed by 
commercial Pan-American Congresses such as this one, 
which supplements the broad general work of those 
gatherings in establishing closer relations and promoting 
the principles of peace among the different countries. 
It conserves and fructifies the resolutions and recommen- 
dations of those conferences and it opens the channels 
for putting into effect the principles they lay down. The 
approach of the Americas was the aspiration voiced by 
that illustrious statesman and publicist the late Joaquim 
Nabuco, who, as Ambassador of the Brazilian Republic, 
participated in so many movements for the improvement 
of the relations of all the countries of this hemisphere. 
His services to mutual peace and goodwill, and to that 
closer commercial intercourse which is at once the har- 
binger and the advocate of such goodwill, will long be 
remembered. Speaking from his position as the repre- 
sentative of a great southern republic, he once told us of 
the good that Latin America would derive from closer 



intercourse with the United States. He also told us that 
the benefit which we of the United States would derive 
from that intercourse at first would be only the good that 
comes from making friends. We were satisfied with 
that good, but already we see how it also leads to and 
embraces the sphere of trade interests. 

The educational value of gatherings such as this, where 
commercial expansion may be discussed in all its aspects, 
is very great. Let me candidly confess that in the past 
we have been too ignorant of our southern neighbors, 
their vast undeveloped resources and the measures they 
have been taking to open themselves to the world. 

Happily that ignorance is disappearing. The mists 
began to clear away when, in 1889, James G. Blaine 
seriously initiated a Pan-American commercial policy. 
They were further dissipated when my distinguished 
predecessor made his memorable trip around South 
America. The cordiality of the welcome given him by 
our neighbors to the south is yet fresh in our memories. 
This journey, supplemented by subsequent visits on his 
part to other Latin-American countries, promoted a 
better understanding on their part of our commercial 
aims and expectations. It had even a greater influence 
on the people of the United States in educating them in 
regard to Latin America, its institutions, the policies of 
its statesmen and the opportunities for the investment of 
capital and the promotion of general trade. 

The moral forces of commerce, the pacific influence of 
trade, should be the foundation of the commercial policy 
of the representatives of the Western Hemisphere. The 
energies of production and consumption cannot better 
be conserved than on such a basis. The diplomacy of 
commerce cannot better be employed than in fertilizing 
and making productive the aspirations that within the 
last quarter of a century have germinated. From our 
own viewpoint, here on the northern continent, surveying 
the whole field of Latin-American commerce, we are 
struck with an economic fact which must govern our 
mutual relations. The trade currents which flow between 
the United States and its Latin-American neighbors 
should be north and south. The historic trade routes 
are along lines of latitude rather than longitude. There 
is profit for all of us in following the natural lines of least 
geographic resistance. In the trend of trade on this 
hemisphere the temperate and the tropical regions are 
mutually dependent each on the other. We have abun- 
dance of raw material fabricated into finished products 
which our southern neighbors want. They have certain 
products which are essential elements in our food con- 
sumption. Some surplus food products we also have for 
them. This is a good basis for mutual exchange. 

If I were to note the most marked development in our 
own commercial policy within the last few years as re- 
lates to our Latin-American neighbors, I should place 
first, not the general commercial exchange of commodities, 
though that is of great importance, but the awakening of 
our own people to the opportunities for the investment 
of capital. We have reached the stage in our own na- 
tional development where our capital, never timorous 
when the opportunities are commensurate with the effort, 
looks to the south. What we did for the development 
of the mines and the railway system of Mexico with abun- 
dantly satisfactory returns to ourselves and with equal 
advantage to our neighbors across the Rio Grande, we 
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may farther do in other countries not quite so near. The 
movement is perhaps a little slow, but it has set in, and 
with the exercise of that patience which is one of the 
temperamental characteristics of our Latin- American 
friends we may look for a much greater share in their 
development by capital from the United States than in 
the past. 

We are interested in bettering the steamship commu- 
nication. We believe that while its material advantages 
are great by the better and quicker facilities for mail 
and freight which such improvement will afford, there 
is an even greater advantage in the closer intercourse 
among the different peoples which it makes possible. 
We believe in the era of railroad construction which has 
set in and which is bearing such abundant fruits, and 
especially in that great intercontinental project with its 
enormous possibilities of good, the Pan-American Rail- 
way. We believe, of course, in the Panama Canal, both 
as a commercial factor and as a moral force. We be- 
lieve in the future development of those vast treasure 
beds of the Andes, the mines, and we hope to see much 
more of it done by our own capital. We believe in an 
international bank which will keep the commercial cur- 
rents flowing in their proper direction. We believe in 
all these projects, and we believe that the countries which 
have these resources to develop should be aided by capi- 
tal from the United States, and the United States should 
reap the legitimate fruits of such enterprise. 



The Example which Our Nation Should 

Set. 

BY HON. EICHARD BARTHOLDT. 

Speech in the House of Bepresentatives on the Naval Appro- 
priation Bill, Tuesday, February 21. 

Mr. Chairman: I shall vote, as I have consistently 
done during the last three or four Congresses, for one 
new battleship to take the place of the one which, ac- 
cording to naval experts, goes out of commission annu- 
ally. I shall vote, therefore, for the maintenance of the 
navy at its present strength, which, in the judgment of 
all reasonable American citizens, is amply adequate for 
purposes of defense. 

It was again demonstrated by the speech of the 
gentleman from Alabama on yesterday that the present 
system of armaments requires for its maintenance or 
enlargement the constant precipitation of war scares. 
The advocates of these unnecessary increases of the war 
machinery in this and other countries, in other words, 
are compelled to play constantly upon the fears of the 
people, that same human weakness from which results 
this whole unfortunate rivalry of the nations in the 
exhaustion of their resources for new battleships and 
armaments. 

We have it from the State Department and from the 
higher authority of the President of the United States, 
that there is absolutely no cause for alarm, and that there 
is no danger from any quarter, either on the Atlantic or 
the Pacific side, threatening the peace and tranquillity of 
the United States. In the light of these assurances, it 
seems to me, there would be ample justification in char- 
acterizing the alarmist as an enemy of the peace of his 
country, and in providing by law against the precipitators 
of such needless alarms ; but, fortunately, such a measure 



is unnecessary, because the good common sense of the 
people usually forms the stone wall against which the 
efforts of the war monger, the jingo and the alarmist are 
vainly spent. 

I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if we fully realize all the 
conditions to be considered in determining the question 
of still further enlarging our navy. Surely these condi- 
tions are not what they were ten or five or even three 
years ago. There are some things which all will under- 
stand the moment they occur. When, for instance, the 
war drum is beaten there is immediate excitement, and 
when victory is proclaimed there is a paroxysm of joy. 
Events such as these appeal to the senses, not to say the 
animal instincts, of man. But there are other occurrences 
the real significance of which is considerably slower in 
dawning upon the people's minds, for the reason that 
they can be absorbed only through the intellect. Bear- 
ing on the question of peace, which we all wish to see 
maintained, one side by force and the other by law, a 
revelation of totally changed conditions has come to the 
people only within the last few years. [Applause.] The 
world is only now beginning to realize what has really 
been accomplished at The Hague, namely, that a court 
has been established to settle all disputes between nations ; 
not only questions specified in treaties, but all questions 
which governments see fit to submit. From this the 
simplest mind will readily infer that a general use of that 
court will soon result in relegating the battleships to the 
scrap heap, except such as may be needed to police the 
oceans. Furthermore, it is only a short time since that 
■ the people generally have grasped the full meaning of 
President Roosevelt's mediation in the Russian-Japanese 
war, namely, that that war, with all its atrocities and 
horrors, might have been wholly averted by the same 
method by which it was ended. The people also per- 
ceive, to their great surprise, that the rulers of Europe, 
though armed to their teeth, are suddenly showing an 
aversion to hostilities and war, so that controversies 
which formerly would have fairly bathed that continent 
in blood have been peaceably adjusted, and that with an 
eagerness fairly startling to the observer. 

Certainly these are new conditions. But that is not 
all, Mr. Chairman. In place of the former independence 
of the several nations, we find a growing commercial and 
economic interdependence, and, by the way, this is, more 
even than the losses by wars, the true sanction of inter- 
national arbitration. To-day, whatever steps are taken, 
whatever measures are considered by the cabinets and 
legislative bodies, our own included, it is done, not with 
an eye solely to the effect at home, but with anxious 
regard for the opinion of the world. In other words, we 
notice the governments to be no longer exclusively con- 
trolled in important matters by merely local or national 
influences, but to be largely swayed by international 
considerations. 

Who will deny that these revelations have wrought a 
most decided change of public opinion with regard to the 
necessity of more battleships? Are we to respect that 
growing sentiment which from these considerations re- 
gards all further naval expansion as a waste of money? 

Mr. Chairman, I am not dreaming the chimerical dream 
of the idealist who sees in the Hague Court an agency for 
the immediate attainment of universal peace. But neither 
will I be driven by or take counsel of fear. The United 



